CHAPTER VIII
STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT
WE must now trace in brief outline th6 process of growing up,
distinguishing the various phases by which the erratic, im-
pulsive child may become the steady, reasoning adult. To
such a study we have an excellent guide in Dr Ernest Jones,
who, in an important paper,1 has pointed out that human de-
velopment takes place in four well-defined stages: infancy,
up to the age of five; late childhood, up to the age of twelve;
adolescence, up to the age of eighteen; and, finally, maturity.
He teaches us further that we grow up twice, as it were, achicv-
~lng a pseudo-maturity before puberty, at which age Nature
seems to undo most of her previous work and begin again the
process of building up and consolidating the character. But
perhaps his most distinctive contribution to the psychology of
development is his doctrine that adolescence and adldthood
are, respectively, recapitulations of infancy and late childhood*
the individual living over again, on a different plane, thtf
phases he has passed through in earlier years. Thus the con-
trasts that we find between a child and an adult depend on the
particular periods that we compare, the true contrast being
between infancy and adulthood, not between late childhopd
and adulthood, which have many points of similarity. I)r
Jones' argument is based on psycho-analysis, and is concerned
mainly with sexual development, but he believes his theory to
be true of aspects of mind other than the sexual. With it to
guide us we may profitably try to distinguish the main char-
acteristics of the various stages, and their similarities or con-
trasts.
One of the most obvious differences between a young child
and an adult is in intellectual stature.   Intelligence tests have
1 " Some Problems of Adolescence," Brit. Jour. Psych.tvol. xiii, 1922-23.
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